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ern university 


THE 


it esoteri 


. guarding the 
f yesterday, but rather it is to | 
participant in the manifold activ 


rreat community, its students and 


hers growing in the culture and mental 
on with 


1 + vn 
that comes from close associa 


thought enforced 
Ass ela} n 


‘h has recent ly 


central 


an | niversities, wl 


Th S assv 


t Cineinnat}. 
Washington in 


ts S@SSIONS a 
was organized in 
er 19] t and the prom 


have been pu 


edings of its 
nierence blished as a 
United States Bureau 


nm. The demand for this bulletin 


1 so great that a second printing has 
At its Washington meeting 


‘lation elected the following officers: 
ent, Charles W. Dabney, University 


of Cincinnati; Vice-president, Everett W. 


PP] 


been ordered. 


lord, Boston University; Secretary-Treas 


EK. Clark, College 
The delegates dee 


| their next meeting at Cincinnati, 


amine at first hand the extensive 
cooperation being carried on Vv 


city of Cincinnati and its university. 


the second conference of the associa 
ion, had as its special topic for discussio 
methods of cooperation between the city and 


te university in training for public serv- 
le, and was attended by delegates from 


practically all the universities located in 
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fact that this 
could he St b 


Emphasis wi aced on the 
hing 


actively 


ne @1ty 


rsity teachers. 


could be a great laboratory 


used as 
for the kind of education 


he 


science, 
funda 
Dean 


words ol 


Schneider, of Cincinnati, 


Following his remark that the old type of 


college rt minded hi ! of the old conception 
ventl 


L man, ‘‘as an individual free from 


ol 


usefulness,’’ President 
Reed told 


a large part of the instruction in that 


any 
\W 


how 


Ss ispicion 


illiam T. Foster, of College, 
lege is based on active participation of 
the 


of 


affairs « 


the 


he students in the ety 
University of 


of 


President Kolbe 


kron, various methods 


versities 


field work now ust by urban un 


social se1ences and came to the con 


n the 
clusion that there is need in this connection 


for more definite standards, so as to elimi 


nate waste motion. Prof ssor rf Ss. Young. 


liversity of Minnesota, remarked 


simply 
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rreat 
rea 


it outlining the 


New York Trainin 


laboratory 
school] divit 
ence and 


S1ODS, 


ministration 
and eorrectio 
ization of 
board and staff 
In the course 
the regular stud 


all, 
with public offi 


¢ 
Ol 


if not 
ferences wilt 
direction of 
Bureau of 
responsi 

clusions reached. 
Is permitted 
poli e officers or 1 
ports. 
dent 


must account 


time sheet and giv 


day’s operations 


checked 
the 


up by 
particular el 
dent is working. 
dent is require¢ 


revi ng 


port, 


the completion 


The students 


work 
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nm assigned 
hese special reports 
discover the students’ p 
nvestigations and prep 


and convineing sta 


the men f the Bureau 
Research staff in charge of 
ke reports on the industry, t 
and achievement of the 
r supervision, 


H. Allen declared 


by eooperation 


y pere 
‘viearious th 
es awarding the deg 
x-and-seissors rese: 
progressive edue 
‘put out of business’’ the 
i 


a, 
i 


emie qualifications over 
tions. In the opinion of 
Wallace. of the Chamber of 
ere is not yet any real demand 

body of citizens for skilled 

ts. He regards the great task 
iniversity to be the educating of the 
voters to the needs of the modern 
is creating a real demand for effi 


Mr. Wallace said: 


inicipal service. 


rs We owe a 


sseau and others for 
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as an essential part of their com 
al equipment along with their banks 
railroads, and, therefore, give it their tions of governime! 
intimate cooperation. Dean a <. to national defense, the repression 
imeree, Uni- and the collection of taxes, it 
the opinion, to if waste and folly and jobb« 
ary technique. that every public 
the most pressing need now is to ‘‘consoli- nomic processes of 
date’’ the educational positions and fron- what hampered b; 
Quiet stock-taking, he { the state, co 
thought, 1s more in ‘tant just at present tenor of their v 
than educational and civie experiment. system, rotation 
Throughout the conference there ran the public service 
theme. so eloquently voiced in the addresses % il] any 
of President Falconer, of the University of . 
Toronto, and Chancellor Norton, of the 
University ot Buffalo. that cooperation he- 
ween the city and university m: 


demoeraey 


and earn at the s: time. The poor lie officers has chang 


vy has thus an opportunity to be highly Now that the 

trained for the publie service. This indus- their ramifi 
trial and educational cooperation betwe e and efi 
the university and the city must inereas 1, the services rendered by the 
ingly furnish expert training to the stu home to every citizen. In an ag 
dents of limited a f democracy is not tate undertakes to regulate 
to be synonymous wi edioccrity. ’ transportation and industry 

The association elected the following to securing just and proper cond 
officers for the com year: President, the publie and for labor, when t 
Sidney E ‘s, Colleg , » City of on, health, safety and comfort ot 
New York. Vice-president, Professor all depend upon the action 
Augustus R. Hatton, Western Reserve Uni- servants, when even the distribut 
versity. Secretary-Treasurer, Professor wealth through taxation and other 
Frederick B. Robinson, College of the City is becoming a state concern—in su 
of New York. age to rely upon the rule-of-thur 

The conference for 1916 will be held in  to-luck, might-be-worse policies of an 
New York City. rian age is nothing short of treason t 


hould 


nation whose vital interests we s 
METHODS OF TRAINING FOR PUBLIC  jsh as a good beyond all price. 
SERVICE! Signs are not wanting to show 


+ 


AN industrial democracy ean not long generation is becoming keenly alive 
endure without a sound and efficient public problems of public service presented ! 
new order. It is no mere coincidence 


1 Read before the ond annual meetir E ; R . a il 
it was largely to the inspiration of t! 


al Associat I Irban niversities, ‘ 
} 


Ohio. November 17, 1915 organizing genius of his time, Mr. ! 
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a 
ili 


ts origin. Asa master of the 
; administration, Mr 
o see very clearly the ne- 
r training for those who under- 
egulate quasi-public enterprises as 
r those who operated t 


took a vital 


cial education for 


hem, and 


S death he Interest 1n 


this 


\Irs. Harri 
t whi 


ord - 


e) 
a train 
service 1n connection 


} 


iu of Municipal Research. 
uur the idea has taken firmer 
ean publi 


versities 
resulted 


interest 


t asSsUC ati mn’s ct ee on 
of Mayor Mite] ield an im 


L100 : 
in New { *K, wh eh was 


t conference 
led by the representat 
universities in the country, 


to bear fruit 
The Uni 


eges and 
s agitation soon began 
learning 


n institutions of 
led the way by the 
nization of a special program of studies 
inicipal administration opening di 
nto the public service. The Univer-  exhortat 
Pro- programs ot 


Texas, under the direction of 
sor James, has also laid out carefully nities as tl 


ned courses leading to the important 


publie service, such as thos: 


hes of 
ng for training in law, engineering, irses 
tation and hygiene, education, finance ite genera 
social science. Indiana University, in 
ection with the reference library at the 


ol, which is under the able supervision 


Mr. John A. Lapp, has made an impor- 


This adjustm: 


groupll lan 


opportu 


‘esent offers, 
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The granting of academic credit is un- 
doubtedly a serious matter and must be 
ely controlled, but it is fundamental to 
any real advance in training for publie 
servic That it ean be done without im- 


pairment of academie standards I have no 


doubt. This point I will not argue now, 
lustrate it by reference to a 

I if iference \ h 1 protessor 1n on of 
] rge uni ities, who refused to con 
el re t ip ( ork Of investi- 
gation and reporting done in one of our 
Ity de] nts by a capable student. 
The professor admitted that he would eredit 
toward the degree a report by one of his 
students b | on the printed report of my 


Sturt ni } iT atly declare | that it would 


not be proper for the investigator to receive 
uni sity credit for his rk. Fortunately 
this is not tl ttitude o st live eolleg 
nstructors, and I think shall have no 
difficulty in securing academie recognition 
for field work e can show that the econ 
Tt! over it 18 such as to guarantee its 8 lid 
ehnari I 


While gaining at the hands of institu 
tions of learning a proper grouping of 

urses of instruction and due eredit for 
laboratory or field work, we must also de- 
vote ourselves assiduously to another more 
formidable task—that of edueating the 
American publie to appreciate trained serv- 
ice, to demand more of it, and to insist upon 
an adjustment of our civil service organiza- 
tion and methods to our magnificent eduea 
tional system. Every year thousands of 
young men and women are coming out of 
our schools filled with enthusiasm and high 
hopes. Plenty of them are ready to serve 
the state with the loyalty and zeal of the 
soldier. if the state will open the door to 
them and make the way clear—even though 
narrow and rough. 

This enterprise of educating the public 


and the government authorities, though it 








1Og illy precedes the vork 
is de nand is y }) ede 
In actual practis ipany 


of college and university ai 
ppreciation ot their oblig 
as in business, a supply s 
lates den n SO Tl eCX1S 

f trained men | women 
the state | its nvite ap 
to raise their stand lsand 
grade of publie servant | 

pointing powers t I | 
better people ready to aece 
enough exactly true. Still 


the necessity for trained o 
lish practises standards 
h 1 V 1 1 ning bD 
orth whil r our institutior 
or | S ! S I Ss! ill 


, 

be created and erystal ed 

the eter nat p lities sh 
| 

rated Tro t] Se | ial activi 


tion of the trained expert t 
public will with all the instr 
methods wh eh modern Sc 
and social can command, 

2. A larger number of the 


tions in civil service must 





merit basis. In other words, in 
division of government there should 
manent under-secretaries whose 
and training will secure continu 
particular field. Under such a syst 
young man or woman entering pu! 


ice could thus look forward to s 
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play of genuine talents, positions of 
power and responsibility. 
[here must be created some system of 
- offices in the several] great branches 
nistration, which offices will be open 
erly qualified young men and wo- 
them 
open a 


nd which will give further 


al training and gateway 

xh promotion for loyal and efficient 

to the higher posts. At the present 

practically nothing has been done to 

» the publie service directly with our 
| system of education 


[he residence qualification ; 


S a re 
nt for admission to public service 


ie abolished or seriously modified 
idening the opportunities for careers 
public 

] 


» and devoted civil servants to move 


service by making it possible 
itv to city, or even state to state. 


». The term ‘‘examination’’ must be ex 
d to include more laboratory or field 
to academic train- 


ence in addition 


is facilitating pro ons and trans- 
and recognizing 
the 


and 


rs in the public service, 
i] work, 


School 


as is given in 
Public 


he provided in conne 


such 


for S« rvice, 


ning 


‘tion with most 


ges and universities. It is gratifying 


that our most enlightened civil serv 
mmissioners are giving an increasing 


ryt fT expe rience.,* 


é mple | 


) é aaj 
ive j t i¢ five ve Ss | 
é ot i ( t 
years es rie rg ot I 
é ) ‘ ed S ¢€ 
X] ence grad é iy f ng trom 
f rt < y g ed 8 
é eng é é ‘ 
r e T r t sa 
ore ! Ss I ron 
) ! 10 r 
ers nad ) ‘ f e exte 
ra er ) s ) \ s l ( 
s n the nks the ex 
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T : rge prog nd it will be a 
ae " n ns attr 
tive to re of ir ot + mé hy estab 
lished in the pul ser In the mean- 
tl the correlatiy rk of supplying 
trained servants ist go f rd ft meet 


should therefor ng 1! no hot r there 
ean be su i thing S training for pu 1¢ 
Service n add on to aecad 1¢@ dis ipline 


ind whether schools undertaking this train 
ng can hope to plae eir graduates in 
positions to which their ties and rs 

iv title them. Bot ott Sse questions 
n my nion ay safely be answered in 


In giving the reasons for my answer, ] 
shall take up the latter query rst, for 
naturally tl} mmber nd natuyr of tl] 
positions at present open to trained m« 
and women must largely determine the 


Vn h ind rtake to train tl () survey, 
ing the public service to-day, we find that 
falls into what may be ealled two broad 


divisions 


1. Official pub sel 
2. Unofficial pub services 
i I f these div I | 
< r\ e SI] ] ] ord 
vd ntment int t 
s 1 Pos ‘ t posi 
S I ( 1] d 
vy pol | appointment With refere 
) S p ! Sin inve te susplelon 
t trail en and ! ni look 
, the pu Seri ve msi 
ices 5 
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the suspicion is just 


ified, but 
there are signs that appointing officers are 
‘t acknowl 


posts. It 


finding it good ‘*nolitics’’ to sele 
edged specialists for responsible 
would not be difficult to enumerate scores 


of such appointments in recent years. If 


therefore young doctors. lawyers or eng 
neers should add to their technieal eduea 
tion the study of 


practical field work in their specialties. they 


P 
~<— 


might with no little 
to be 


assurance 


ng called from private practise to the 


publi service DY some re spons ble appoint 


ing officer 


That braneh of the civil service which is 


open itive examinations is 


through comps 


not only more extensive but ludes most 


sitions tor which technieal train- 


is actually required. The existence of 


a large number of ‘‘cramming’’ schools for 
federal, 


indication that 


state and municipal service is an 


some kind of special prep 


aration is a gateway to that service. Since 


this is so, it is evident that high schools. 


colleges and universities might, if they 


would put their minds to the probleu 


develop courses of instruction which would 
better equip their students for specified 
thus en- 


the 


> . . 
lines of the elass} ied posit ons, 


COuUraving them to enter the service of 
state and cooperate in raising the standards 
of that service. Moreover, they could set up 


higher requirements than those prevailing 
institutions which are 


profit. <A 


incaleulable value could be rendered by our 


*“eramming 


in thy 
operate service of 


1 for private 


educational leaders if they would give to 


it that attention whieh its in portance de- 
mands. 


From the point of view of the nature of 


the positions, the official public service may 
be divided 
and professional, and the non-technical, 


into two divisions—teechnical] 


The first division includes those positions 


for which technical or professional training 
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is required—engineers, 


ists, foresters, accountants, geol 
these pos fi0ons our sen ols are 


} 


sonably satisfactory technical 
sional instruction. but it would 
mense gain to the public servie 


would add to their curricula 


publ ¢ ad ninistratio1 ny ly ing t} 
specialties, taxation and finane 
ment and economics. institution 
ment, and other s ts 
broaden the hor mor the techni 
fessional student nd f 

! ton nto the eo mle sehaear 
dministration Ol s that dis 


Service whethe rexempt or 


Svstem 


advanced university work in eco 
political Ssclence ind part ularly 
who supple ent technical or pr 


education by sue 


posi 1oOnsS of th S tvpe i\ iT 
following 
City managers and lministrat 


Civil service examiners 

Directors of social centers 

Investigators for special staff bure 
as the Federal Trade Comn 
Washington, or the Bureau of 
in New York City 


Investigators for com 
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publie utility, 


other 


insuran indust 
commissions 
Reference librarians, municipal 
Secretaries and research agents f 
tive committees or members 
Deputies and_ secretaries to 
officers. 
The unofficial public 


offers at the present 


service t 


referr: d above 
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positions available and attractive to 
than the official 
the striking features of 
rn democracy is the constant coopera- 
the 
iwh eivie organizations. 

the 
- administration may be traced to th 


ed men and women 


e One ot 


of the citizens with government 


No ineonsid 


le part of recent improvement in 


tigations, reports and recommenda 


ns of such societies. As the functions of 


ernment increase, the number of these 


itions will increase and the work of 


e already in existence will extend. In 


31 h as these organizations concern them 


selves with legislative and administrative 


ns, they constantly require the serv 

those who have expert knowledge cf 
structure and operations of government 
tl such asso 


e leaders and workers in 


ons, the appointing authorities of our 


ty, state and federal governments are 
rning more and more for men and women 

to fill the higher positions in official publ 
rvice Which require both special training 


intimate knowledge of large adminis 


ve problems. Our civic organizations 


becoming, in fact, gateways to officia 
iblic service in its higher ranges 

{mong the classes of civie associations 
h demand trained workers are the fol 
ng 

Bureaus of municipal research. 
Chambers of commerce. 

City clubs. 

Civil service reform associations. 
Educational associations. 
Foundations for special research 
Health associations. 

Housing reform associations. 
Juvenile reform societies. 

Legal aid societies. 

Local improvement associations. 
Merchants’ associations. 
Municipal leagues. 


Real estate associations. 


AND 
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Recreation asso iii0ns 
Tax assoclations 
Before leaving this division of my sub 
ject, the public service for which our 
tutions of learning may prepare their st 
dents, I should like to refer to one brane 
ot that service which is so often 
apart from government that it is frequently 


overlooked, namely, education 


of education there is all for trained men 
and women capable of handling large ad 
ministrative prob s is Ww is those o 

pedagogy Our nor il sel ls and teael 

ers’ colleges are of course giving a great 
deal of attention to this matter, and the 
time has now come to increase materially 


the amount of field 
This, | understand, 


chusetts, where practical administratio 


counted toward the 
There IS also a probl of edu ational 


policy which is vitally connected with the 


subject of the hour—that is the training 


teachers of government, civies and adminis 
tration. The neglect of these subjeets, par 
ticularly in the high schools, is nothing 
short of a disgrace to the republ lo giv 


four or even three vears n the hy hal schor Is 


to history and nothing but a perfun 
glanee at American gov 


short of treason. But eivies can 


eure the position which it deserves until 
is recognized as a separate branch for whic! 
specialists are required. It can never b 


by tired teachers of 


history We work 


must 


more intensive ¢ Irse ln government in our 
high schools and colleges and insist that 
the teachers supplement their academic 


training by vitalizing field an 


experience, 


‘ . + +} 
; ¢ ret he 


| now ‘Ole 10 he SI | queries 


which | Pp it above, nam possible to 


train men and women for the public serv 


ice by what may be termed the laboratory 
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method, which adds practical experience to direction of the students assign 
hook learning This question I shall an- and guide the n gaining field ¢ 
swer by reference to the program and meth- and discipline in the methods and 
ods of instruction of the Training School of the divisional work. 
for Publie Servie I shall make this brief. In the course of his two years’ ré 
hecause those who care to know more about the regular student passes throug 
the details may turn to the Report of the if not all, of these divisions. and 
School for 1914-15. ceives instruction by what may 
As a general principle, the training’ the laboratory or research met 
school insists that its students ist have a All eontact with public offi 
broad foundation in general government reports of conferences with the 
municipal science, administration, econom- under the direction of officers or st 
ies and finance. The school does not at bers of the Bureau of Municipal R 
present offer formalized instruction in these who are responsible for statements 
subjects and if an appl ‘ant has not al- and oneclusions reac] | No 
ready had these fundamental subjects in the school is pern itted to deal 
some college or university, we require him ently with public officers or to r 
to secure this discipline before we regard pendent reports. 
him as prepared for public service. From the point of view of organ 
The school confines its attention largely struction, it may be asked how we 
to training the students in investigation of and check the students’ work so as 
concrete civic problems of immediate in- gyre that thev do not waste tim 


terest and in actual operating and observa- they receive genuine discipline 


' wee 3 - Gal, Tar thie nractics ; 
on work in the field. For this practical complishment of results. Of cours: 


work the city of New York is the labora-  ,,,, employ the test of a physical or 
; | il ‘ es ri al tft, = ii ‘? 
tory, and the Bureau of Municipal Research \ Seetetie inenaie of ; 
is the manager of the laboratory experl- hut w hav : ‘ked f vet 
. ut e Nave worked ou a SVSte 
, f +h ty | nt : 
tii i Ol 1 STil¢ @CLiLsS . ; + 
ratory eontrol wl en we pelleve 
] —_ e 4] - 4° ‘ 6 eaeiees : 
In the conduct of the investigations ear- : 
re mand the confidence of edueatior 
ried on by the Bureau ot lun cipal Re- ’ ’ 
reget : . Cs Ih x mtr ides } 
search, the whole field of municipal science 
; ePlé ents: 
and administration is broken up into sev 1 Eael — 
; “ach studaen ist weount I 
eral divisions, s I Ss : 
=—_ } 1 e on a daily time shee nd give 
Publie finance and aecounting j h a 
. unt of each dav s operations 
Publie works ' 
o ’ ; time eards are checked up by thes 
Publie safetv—] ( nd fire administra : 
: ? 
is n charge of the particular ent 
iit n. " . 
, : . :, ch the student is working. 
Social service—the administration of health , , 
: ; ” lwary twi voake he ctnident 
functions, charities and correction, ete. 2. Every two weeks t tud 
( \ Sery , mn | sta id rd ition if © i] ri 3 q red 0 prest nt a progress rm pe rm fF 
ing in detail. These reports are cat 


;, . serutinized and graded 
Central management and eontrol—inelud erutinized and graded. 
] ’ | a id ri Tt > we 4 At the compl tior of ¢ ic 


ng executive, a rganiza- 


tion and procedure. 
Each of these divisions is in charge of port, which is likewise carefully exa 


‘ re supervisors who assume the and geraded, 
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BY THE 


MUNICIPALITY AND THE UNI- 


1 VERSITY IN EDUCATION 


| on assigned t in 


topies of curren 


pecial reports are desi 


These s 


i 
-er the students’ powers in making T eeting is . . 
tions and preparing clear, logical Ass n oO s By 
wing statements. ul n universities ver 
riodical conferences are held for — sities located in or neat , , 
pose 01 training students tf nak reason having s edu S 
rts. nd opportun s in y 
nembers of the Bureau of Munie this whether t institution is su rted 
fesearch st iff in charge « f students by pul funds : y gifts fr 
reports on the industry, tact, judg- viduals 
a vement of the men under The pul e { ie and 
rvislol ! ssit) ’ edge ined 
St ethods we not only train stu Sel ( At Sal rsities 
the practise of government but we re awakenil { n sity ¢ 
ire within the limits of human judg- disseminating knowledg iking it 
t those whom we recommend for practically a a no t neople: and 
S e positions have e character, to this end universities s ild train en to 
‘ts. the judgment and the discipline }e expert in the diss nation and use of 


ry for administrative work of high knowledge. We n n 
Sinee the foundation of the school we ki how t pply ; | to ce 4 
e sent into the official and unofficial — tive the res 
service more than seventy-five siu ¢ probl in edu ion 
~ lawyers, doctors accountants, en- [litherto ft " snes tion 
s. teachers and experts in publi ad . the pu s heen 1 S 
stration. While we have not escap d wholly to the st nst it . it even 


frailties of the flesh, we believe that here it has been neither ¥ lefined 


nstitution has justified the faith of the ¢ompelling. The normal s na 
lers and has found a permanent place measure, felt its tions f serv 
¢ the new professional schools of jee. in training « id com 
riea. Tlaving no cause to serve, except petent administrators I} 
of wise and efficient administration, i) ! s e na 
ng no tuition fees, seeking no privat tion and the state, ha { nseious 
t hatsoever, and asking no favors eX purpose ipply sey 1 1 rural 
a just recognition of the m rits of its eommon welfar rst sisted 


luates. the training school hopes to com- mer 


nd by good works the confidence ands anil 


eem of Civie organizati ms and auth r- me! 
es of state and build the new profession added; 


iblie service on a lasting foundation. ¢] 


\. 


CHARLES 
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economic, SOc lal ed lc itional. I oral an 1 
religious needs. The state university was, 


irst, content to be much like most of the 


educational institutions, its only differen: 
being that it drew its support from the state 
treasury. But gradually its borders have 


enlarged so that the state universi VY no 


institutions in or near cities began to sens 
ie fact that they owe a particular duty to 
thie city, and that, at the same time, the city 


pro des a w que oppor 


portunity for edue 


tional equ pment, me thod, training and 
service. Just as the state normal school 
soon discovered that its campus stretched to 
every corner of the state and its life touched 
the life of every schoolhouse in the state; 


just as the state agricultural college soon 
discovered that its campus included every 
farm in the state and touched the life of 
every farm house in the state; and just as 
the state university soon discovered that its 
campus is state-wide and included every 
form of life in the state industrial, me- 
chanical, commercial, professional, eduea- 


+) 


tional, social, legislativ 


noral, religious— 
so the urban university has only recently 
awakened to the fact that the city is at once 
its unique opportunity and peculiar respon- 
sibility; and that the urban university can 
serve the city in all its various forms of life 
just as the normal school serves the primary 
school life of the state; ] ist as the agricul- 
tural college serves the rural life of the 
State. 

Hitherto our American colleges and uni- 
versities have been located for the most 
part in the country, answering the needs of 
a social age whose population was largely 
rural. In the swiftly developing life of 
our country, the rapid growth of our cities 


has brought about economic changes so 


swift and revolutionary that we have not 


been able to adjust ourselves 
onditions thereby created. Dx 
now put to tests such as never bet 
We are far from demonstrating 
people can become intelligent 


nterested and patriot enoug! 


themselves. The present p1 

new eélvilization of ours is the 

t! ity therefore, t inivers 
twentieth century is to ha t 
leadership in our civilization hi 
of the eighteenth and nineteent! 
they must, as did these. live amor 
ple and seek to « ir their Vision, g 
for new tasks and enrich and nour 


lives; the municipal university 
fore, natural and inevitable, and 
era in the deve lop nent of Ame 
tion second only to the founding « 
lie school in the eighteenth centum 
State university 1n the nineteent 
Reference has already been 
freat equipment which a city of 
versity located within or near its 
Libraries, museums, art galleries 
parks, industries, commerce, t: 
tion, food supplies—healt! 
amusements, morals, religi 


going on the very things about 


students read in books, are inst 
lectures, and discuss in recitat 
seminars. The city is itself an edu 


institution, and for one to know 


its philosophy, its science, its pra 


ministration, is to mark him as an « 


man. The city in itself is a lal 


manifold sciences; its libraries, 


shops, offices, vast commercial enter 


and also its religious, moral, ed 


social, philanthropic and charitabl 


takings, all these the student may stu 


first hand in the very process of 1 


king; and he may have in some sn 


important measure, a share in thei 


development and conduct, thus ut 
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ng and doing, h 
portant in effie 
lously strange 


¢ 


to a 


n coming 
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is earning and living, 
ent education. It is 
that we have been so 


conseiousness of our 


pportunity in recognizing and using 


erative poss 


is tor ( ooperatiolr 
ir topie was 
And in this 


ising ‘*The Resi 


bilities of the univer- 


you diseussed ‘*‘The 


"ti n the second ses 


‘Met! ods of Ce opera 


SeSSION Wwe have been 


ilts of Cooperation.’’ 


rather early to talk about results for 


een little conscious 


‘ation The univer 


s have been rendering a vast amount 


1 service with 
nized as such 


the University’’ 


ut its being distinctly 


A few months ago t 


itv called together the 


educational institu 
he city; he had just 
at ‘*The Municipality 


nstituted a rather 


ng but high sounding and suggestive 


se Which might hi 


ers and they publ 
inately, the respo 

dd from those 
lished in the pape 


n, for they woul 


ive in it. if not polit- 


ublicity value, and I 


there was a cordial 
an interesting essay 
iterial for the news- 
shed it in full. Un 
nses which the mayor 
presidents were not 
rs; they should have 


| have made equally 


eresting reading material, for they con- 


ned surprising re 
Ost to a screaming 


ation were given 


e aspects even mor 


nted out as possible, 


ry educator prest 
ssibility and ready 


vree the city desire: 


the quite commot 





velations, amounting 
sensation—if due ap- 

Almost all, and in 
e, than the mayor had 
was being done; and 
nt was alive to the 
to cooperate in any 
1. Now I think it will 


} experience ot com- 
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then tl 
affording unlin 


nvestigation 


it elt 


aterial beyond anyt 


‘n libraries or laboratories in- 


deed they are themselves languishingly 


providing 


too soon 


We } ave 


t] possibilities opening ! 


what coo] 


sourees and stores for learning, 
‘ning. administration and 
ch give piquaney and power to 
brary, laboratory and lecture 
have sa r 

‘ate the results of coopera- 
university and the city. 

as yet but the fi st gleams of 
before us here, and 


yweration Wwe now have 1s so rect nt 
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nquire 


work prepa 


supervision | 

] 

risk 

by one who 
or ‘‘about as 
‘‘under tl 
prefer to rid 


an engineer 


absolutely saf 


| 


done’ or T 
will not ans\ 
his friends, 


man being 


vood’’ as could be const 


ie Cire 


yer 


his 


rl 


? 


} 


le over 


Now it is thinking through the pr 


doing this <¢ 
out and trie¢ 


necessary to 


lefinite 


accurate thing 


1 and found to be tru 


make t 


he truly educated 
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s pragmatic test. applied to the stu 

y the foreman in the shop, by the 
er of his product, by the editor of 

wazine or by any one dealing directly 
on-going of the practical affairs of 


; well as by th 


} 


e professor in the col- 
hich lends reality. definiteness, vivid 
and richness to the work done in the 


rsity. ‘‘My business organization is 


ich an educationa] institution as your 


rsity’’ said a manufacturer to a col- 
resident. In tl] he was mistaken: 
there is enough of truth in his state- 
to warrant us in no longer overlooking 


lue that 1 il oO e to both the eollege 


business ‘ranization bv hearty 


al proce SS 
by the univer- 
in the sect nd 


better scholastic 


ite even among them "arious seathing 

s are hurled at the ‘‘grind’’ by his 

he is a sort of stigma upon the 

irit. There is no sense of the dig 

ty and worth of learning and knowledge 

ong a group of average coilege students 

‘he president of a college in good stand 

ng, writing me the other day, gave two 

to matters scholastie and all the rest 

the full-paged letter was devoted to an 

ount of their athletic achievements and 

itlook, closing by assuring me that the 

‘ts of his institution were very 

Better, if we must choose, do I like 

it answer of a western state university 

president in answer to a questionnaire on 
thleties who re] lied: 


[ fear I an I 
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y; the student being directed in his aetiv 


ties by the professor and by the head of 


some important on-going and worth-while 
enterprise in the city such as the judge, the 
ty manager, or some authority in business 

] ] 


P , , . 
rv industry; thus his results are cheeked up 


I 


l 


to him by both his professor and by his co 


laborer in pra ‘tieal lite This should train 
the student in the habit of definiteness and 
accuracy in achievement; all of which 
means good scholarship in the best use of 
that word. 

Nor do I mean by this that the elassies 
or literature or h story are to be laid aside 
as instruments of education We shall 
never know the dignity of the race and its 
life unless we secure from such studies the 
information and discipline such courses ean 
alone yield the student. But the very ex- 
perience I have above suggested will nat 
urally lead the student to the same enthusi- 
astic devotion to study and investigation 
and to applying to our modern times the 


rich heritage which these bring to him out 


In the third place, such cooperation be 
tween the university and the city ought to 
result in a better citizenship. It will be a 
more intelligent citizenship for the stu 
lent’s interest and initiative have been 
aroused to a purpose for nothing less than 
accuracy in achievement. The practical 
experience in doing and learning in the 
city university and in the city’s business, 
industries and social welfare, will awaken 
in the student a sense of pride in the city 
that gave him his opportunity for gaining 
knowledge and the training and prepara- 
tion which has fitted for his life work. 
he experience will also awaken in him a 
sense of his obligation ‘‘to make good’’ in 
lite by the service which he gives back to 
the city. Not only is his family interested 
in him, but the whole city is the object of 


his concern. He will be conscious that his 


Wh personal ¢ 
J 
STV \ b S | DV his Te 
he \ | also ”/ conselous tha 
Happiness and welfare of him 
his friends, his fellow ¢ 
rely ip) mn the jua tv Oo! 
Ving and service isa él 
humbdie worker in th ffairs 
7+ + } } } +} + } " 
if 1t should be that he oceupi 


lie positiol 
ern to kn 


eve ry Tes! 


And more; many men 


not know 


tention. | 


1, all the more w 


ww that the 


+ 


how tO Ca 


his cooper 


versity and the « Ly 


vrro p of ¢ 


ut Who W 


itizens Wi 


lili Mean W 


have learned how 


They come 
tions, with 
CONSCIOUSH¢ 


breathed I 


university 


+ +} 
Lo the we 


a strong 


Lie 


‘SSS as 


hroughout 


eraduation, 


selves as individuals, 


the commu 
injury of « 
ure of on 


there must 


nitv: they 
ne is th 
is the a 


be genuil 


; 





work is dons 


1 mean W 
it their @o 

tive work of tl 
Will Give us a 
not rT \ mt 
( stro wri i 
to work effi 

under thes 
eeling Oo© commu 
very alr they 


their senool 


lure of all. and 


e 


tion among the individuals in the light 


this community consciousness in order t 


the welfar 


» of each 


a 


nd all may be n 


eertaln, No man, then, ean 


run his 


vate business. not even his own home 


he were the 


only one who 


thinking of his own welfare he 


that his own highest 


in the welf 


In the bi 


there are 
serving 1n 
mittees or 


hours per V 


‘are of his neig 


st coverned city i 


Sees a 


is hour 


SIX thousand priv i 


unsalari 


d 


commissions, Living 


veek in the 


service 


of 


is concerned 


+ 


their 


They are lawyers, doctors, merchants, n 


ufacturers, 


ministers, 


teachers, 


tradesmé 
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men, each and all eontributing 
hare to the common welfare without 
ind without price, entirely free 
irtisan pol ties, doing it for the joy 
service, for the satisfaction they 
promoting the common welfare 
refore, promoting also their own 

st interests And in such serviee 
d their highest and best selves; and 
give to the city those fine qualities 
rsonal character which unselfish serv 
ways develops in individuals. As 
ps Brooks has said, it makes a vast 
nee Whether a man works in the 
for $2.50 a day and happens to live 
Boston, or whether he works for the 
of Boston and happens to receive $2.50 
lay for it. And while it makes all the 
nee in the quality of serviee, more 
rtant still, it makes a vastly greater 
rence in the quality of the manhood 


f which develops the true life of the 


Let us hope that, along with trained 
rineers, doctors, ministers, educators, 
nciers, business administrators and all 
er expert service required in our mod- 

fe, one of the first results of coopera 
tion between the university and the city 

be a new class of good citizens who 
nd up and say ‘“‘I am a citizen of no 
an city’’ and by the quality and char 
ter of their own life and service have 
le the city great and strong and beauti- 
| in all the things that make for human 
tterment. 

LemMveL H,. Muruin 
r oF Boston | VERSITY 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
DORMITORIES OF THE MASSACHUSETTS 
INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


fue ground has now been broken for the 


ot the dormit ries at the new Massach l- 


Institute of Technology, marking th 
nning of permanent structures for the us 
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it ent I ar \ 

lecture 1 the 7 g 
( } ( 1d es 

at pp! t] lor ry the 
] nade will have the « ( 
and ith wing wit Vis g 
of tl huilding ers nd it 
ines ( I central A 
gril vill her front tl tor. and withir 
the gat a] 1 walk rubs 
gre ry will lead to the entr to the 
tral house 

With the dormitor tself, rising f 
stories, the central t goes to f nd f 
six stories, although the | ! es not ‘ 
from the front, being w f 
top balustrades 

Altogether ther re to be six f ! 
units, separated by party w 
In a elt blo | h ¢ 
one wit! ther by halls or pass S ( 
} Vil its rw ] T 
will be arranged f te v | nd tl 
four r s will ] 
type nternal ‘ 
pendent on the exposur 
The dormitories | ri 
struction with the t etu ] | ; 
inforeed concret For the exterior R 
brick will | sed of the sam rm t ~ 
the stone f the edueat il buildir I h 
is now show its richness even beyond ex 
pectation. The brick work will be Flemish 
bond with decorative filets and panels, th 


whole to dford limestone 


basement 


There will be a 


Townsend granite, 


trimmings. course 


the West 


utilized in th 


material 
] 


ry of the educational 


the 


] 


iower st 


buildings, while above this the brick walls will 


ne window sills, three or four 


and 


whicl 


he relieved bv ati 
courses of limeston a dignified cornice 


The 


office Ss and 


central unit, will contain the 


administration for the group, will 


ve more ornate lan the otnerfrs, f r apove 
I te tl ] t} f I 


first story will spring a portik 


height and supporting a decorative balu 


Above 


cornice line of the building will be 


the 
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‘ } 
rf . I { 
pilasters 
1 
Vill per t Ls 
rangeme! To! I g 
rol ] log + , 
} 
} ety rar | ] 
i 
; . 
vt +] f ; 
_ ‘ ‘ 
S ) 
1 
} . 
1 r ¢ 
S I g nor 
Y Tione > << ’ } > & 
} I 
¢ . . 
+] view f , the g it 1 el 
1 1.7 ] 
I tec re to «ae gl sé A 
} 
i0ng e ! € 


COURSES AT THE 
FOR TEACHEI! 


WINTER 
COLLEGE 


SPECIAL 
PEABODY 


GEORGE Peasopy CoLLeGeE FoR TEA 


just completed arrangements to repé 
the coming winter « rter é 
notable suecesses of the summer qua 
To that end, it will offer, through tl 
coom ration and assistance f I 
rs is Tw 1 por iT T ns SYM 
for canning club and |} e d 
iwents in the soutl These provisions 


in the south, growing out of 
of the summer. 
George Peabody 
tution to provide 
Girls’ Canning 
Demonstration Worl 
dir 
ward the betterment of rural life in the 
the and beautif 


of the home and the provision 


‘ourses in 
Women’s Home 
two lines of government work ar 


through improvement 


of ar 


richer, happier life for the girls and wor 
the farm. They have, the refore, speci il 
ing for Peabody in its whole-hearted a 
to the 


rural population of the 


serve overwhelming majority 


south, in the 
best suited to their own wishes and ne 


The 
represented 


enrolled during 


classes 
southern states. 


by 


perts in home demonstration work, 


eleven 


courses were conducted 


tter 


the Sul 


rovernment 
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Week brought together a notable THE UNIVERSITY F THE STATE OF NEW 


p neers 1n g.Tis wole s ¢ 
tate agents, county gents, coopera- (s ted Ss ‘ ~ +t the 


The work of the winter quarter is 
vy strong in its content 


ductors, and just as far-reaching in 


rienced county, state and government , 
tration agents have been secured for 
lectures and demonstrations, among 
Miss Connie Bonslagel, assistant state "4 , we 
for Mississippi; Miss Gertrude the University of the State of New Yor \ 

. fer, county agent in North Carolina, Frresponde! ends u nh extr ir 
Miss Jo Anna Yarborough, county agent 
South Carolina. Miss Jessie Field, now by Dr. John M. Finley, ‘ ferring the de 
1 rural secretary for the Young Wo- Fee, and | 
Christian Association, has promised 
tur! Miss Field is a national authority I repres¢ 


life questions, and made a strong Versity, but t - 
ion during her visit to Peabody in the | educa 
er. Mr. Bradford Knapp and Mr. O. B. | a ' —" 
Martin, of the United States Department of ; aol 
ure, and Miss Creswell, of the same jow in the dust. from Ales 
- tment, may also be counted upon. The  Huane, George ( 


ty of George Peabody College will offer part \ 
rous profitable courses. There will be f this universit 
round table conferences on rural life he 


ms by government agents and faculty 


embers, and other prominent speakers will ’ 
. ° . ° Of iry 
r on the program trom time to time. . 


courses provided are of a practical na- 

’ ture intended to meet the special needs of nobility of 
economics extension workers of all tion. the 

sses. They cover such fields as principles  publie g 


king and special demonstrations in cook- through t state to the 


g, practical demonstrations in canning and tion to the weste! ntinent a througn t 
serving, elementary nutrition, principles of Wr'4 to the o 1, on nit es 
ng and demonstrations in home and school : napanci , ge? 
for rural communities, elementary 8 reg nd = : a ‘ 


lworking, vegetable gardening, marketing 


t 3 Mr. Root replied: 


len products, poultry husbandry, plant 
What can I say except that | eeply s« 


gation and rural sanitation. 
\ feature of the work is the division of the 
irses, for special convenience, into two Tay at og a a iw iY 
ups, Group I. being offered for the first },. 4, : : 
rm only, from January 3 to February 11,  jjpited in the recount f noor services and 
le Group II. will run throughout the en- that I shall try, so fa es, to do no dis 


vinter quarter, ending March 22. honor to this great institut 
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y ) ¥ ‘ + + S It 
é t ‘ it I yt 
simpler time eC! e geni of Ha t Oo 
I l ( me ot ed the of 
t ! t Unive f s ) N¢ 
York not It is due ore 
ind a t t og 
era f of ‘ t ‘ 
é ne ‘ ot { ) ‘ g 
not ) ! t ( tis 
it ‘ kno t t ) 
herty t so t ‘ 1 to 
rt he is ‘ S fo ‘ ( es? Ar 
the ng e f t *s sake Do 
the, Ove their ntr nd 1 relv say ‘ 
ve ? Do ‘ ‘ e pros v ot 
Ame! DD t ) ! ‘ iste ia 
Ame 3 Doe ( ol ‘ 
l eir eX] ‘ The S1r'¢ 
I vealtl ind 1 ease 1 f e? 
t for t nswe ea $ ) | 
the ar er rests ¢ ernetuity of f reg 
tutions, the life of our count for fy Cross 
the Atlant in ¢ the n le of lessons 
wad in ol S earest of a s the lesson that 
nat ns | é r é ng » The racter of 
their people We irms, mu diseiplir 
irmies, navies, are Li Sspiend 1 services, but the 
character of the people, the character to which the 
hildren are vTo ng letermines the fe r dea 
of the natio1 
And this, the supreme treasure of our countr’ 
1! uur helove state S eI sted to \ l \ l f | 
may hope that s degree is ¢ lence f your b 


lief that in some fair measure I too possess that 


liberal and free and just spirit nto wh h you are 


training the children of our state I shall prize it 
lI lee 1 LDOoVE i oO er fT ssessions tor t i 110Nne 
s worth the | ng All t ittle things that we 
lo go down the strean ind are torg tel but the 
bu | gy into the str ture f the world’s freedou 
the s re of erty and order inde justice 
oft every ré ) I 3 f gotter s ort! 

ng for I thank you for numbering me among 
the pupils of your instruction and the fellows of 
your spirit 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 

Dr. G. W. A. Luckey, dean of the graduate 
chool of edueation at the University of N« 
braska, has been elected president of the Ne- 
braska State Teachers’ Association. 

[ue retirement from active work on Jan- 
uary 1, 1916, of Professor Charles Chandler, 


t depart! ¢ | + + 
f iL ¢ , 
ur ersityv | ird tf trustees, r 

Vice is nstruct thy j 


gz of the stitut LS? 1 | 
isly been truct 1 pr ~ 


vear’s leave of abs rder t 
rope for study of t poht 
present emergen S 

ie Relat I t! ( ( i 
sitv to the St 3 the SUD JE 
» Wine. deel © the Massachuset' 


of the Massachusetts Agricultural ( 
presided. 


AT a recent convocation of the 


Illinois, Mr. Lorado Taft, the w 
sculptor, gave an address at the w 
auditorium on “Art as a Career 


Service.” Mr. Taft presented th 


civic beauty, told of his work as a st 
the early days of the University f | 
and of the work which he plans for 


way in Chicago 
Proressor G. F. Nicoual is givi 
University of Berlin during the w 
ester a course ot le tures on ” W; I 
logical Factor in the Development 
Dr. Water Goetz, the succes 
Lamprecht at Leipzig, has returnes 


tive service, to take up his univers 

Dr. FrepericK PARKER Gay, pr 
pathology in the University of Calif 
been chosen by his colleagues 


f the University of California as 
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! ‘ 
t work 1n developing } ( | 

treatment I pre l t 
r the treatment ’ rol} . 


n ¢ y}] ibor ition With | _ ~ r ! 
] ° | 
the field of immu lat 
ind his d velopment P a or A) \"\ \"\ . 


N. Foree, of a sku held tl hair of exnet a t ¥ 
against typhoid. I") ersitvy from 1872 unt } nati ramant 








mmunity 


lly trained teachers 


nand for specia 
r high school has become large enough 


the officers of Teachers College, Co- Section | | tio { 7 \ I \ 


l"niversity, in arranging for courses in_ sociation for tl Advancement ef S 
ng of some of the principal subjects will hold its annual s t ( 


he summer session of 1916 a course on Wednesday and TI f ¢ 

ing of composition and grammar and Week, De r 27 to J ry 1 | 

ourse on the teaching of literature gram s i pr 

riven by Professor James Fleming Ho superintendents nd te er | lr 
f the department of English in th f the retiring vice-pr nt, P HH. Hat 


Normal College. f Harvard University, w 


x rive Secretary D. C. Matuews, of J°Ct OF % : . , ; 
tern Reserve University, has returned from Wits hed rintendents’ Kt re us 
months’ tour of the northwest, Pacific side of actu : , : rod 
nd southwest. Mr. Mathews visited the ucts, papers | B. R. B ; U 
Gary and Ettinger : | 


tv of Minnesota, the University of 
Manitoba, the University of Washington, Reed 


the University of California, Leland 


Stanford Junior University, University of 
. “2 ° y > ¢ ‘) y 1 t 
S n California, University of Texas an : 
. ° . . . t I (yy I t! 
University of Louisiana. He also cor \ 
: , VV Mod 
th alumni groups in the Pacific coast ; 


De. ALtexanper T. Ormonp, distinguished n Edueatior M 


losopher and 1 


ng professor of philoso lll cas. titi ; a 
Princeton University, who recently ac Phere ¥ bes the Bur 


he presidency o1 Grove Cit. College. c | } tional R a’ () 


SpectaL meetings of the National Council of the general subject of the Scientific Study of 
rs of English will be held in Detroit Eduecatio1 P The effort f the se 
lary 24, 25 and 26 in connection wit 


Department of Superintendence and in f school met 
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the Hotel S 3 
vi The recent surve f y 
yt United States Bure I n was 
ed and the ques vhe 3 

mend s can be put int n¢ e effect 
Ores was taken uy President P. L. ( 

| ] vill exp! in the nur es f t] ver V 
vuthor Ss in requesting a sur the in 
stitutior 1 set forth the « lusions and 
r me! tions of the survey in tl wider 
ispects. Then Hon. W. K. Newel f the 
board of reget will he discussion by 


? ; 
Regents 


ne one hand, and the 
Work of the University, on the other.” 


wo! regent I] ( the pr 1 f 

the woman’s point of X Dr. George Reb« 

prof r of phi pl ll present the cas 
from the f the faculty, and Mrs 
Alice Benson B h will take up “ The Alum 
ni’s St t] Institut Dr. S. P. 
Caper n behalf of th ent, recon 


mendes | that Ore l | rtake t be 
the pionee! tate f the I I n ffeeting cer- 
tain refor n university government, whicl 
ire at present under discussion in all higher 
institutions, but which have as yet never been 
ictually tried. He expressed the belief that 
the University of Ore 1, on account of the 
open-mindedness of tl] people f the state 
and their freedom from undue reverer for 
precedent, is in a position to demonstrate the 


desirability and s of a reorganization 
along the lines of modern thought 


the subj ct, 


on 

Cuitp Lasor Day, January 23, the first so- 
cial Sunday of the 
nity to everyone to begin the New Year well, 
the National Child 
“Tf vou observe Child Labor Day the 


right way,” the committee’s press bulletin says, 


year, presents an opportu- 


Labor Committee 


sug- 
gests. 
“vou may save 150,000 children from wrong 
Is that not worth while? 
the New 


By way of explaining this statement 


conditions of labor. 
Is that 
Year? ” 


not a good way to begin 
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the illet re S to c that t 
Owen federal « 1] r bill, x 
o2Tess pecomes ) la ‘ over 150.0 


shops. And the Keating-Owen 
to pass if enough I 
nize Child Labor Day 
tors and representatives at that t 
them to vi the bill. Child 


by 


te tor 


svna wues on Sund \ 
churches ind Sunday schools, nd 
January 24, by secular schools and 


9,000 organizations 
Natio1 al C} i] 
mittee sent out over 22,000 pam} 
This 


interested 


and the 


iast vear, 


aration for it. ir they ar 
ery one 
Owen bill, t 


( lubs 


Keating 
tions suitable resolution 
day, and to churches 
Labor Day p 
Tu 


University of ¢ 


French republic has pres 


‘alifor la the colle T 


+ 


six thousand volumes, assembled 


contributions of France to civ 
formed a notable feature of the Fr 
at the Internatio 


tir 


Panama-Pacifie 
These 


tinguished 


nm. volumes were 


French authorities 
humaniti 


Henr 


fields of science and the 
gy sé lected bv 
Emile 


tion, by Paul Lapie; 


philosophy bein 


n sociology, by 
in mathemati 
Appell; in astronomy, by B. Baill 
ic by Edmond Bouty; 
André Job; in mineralogy, 


in 


3 


Durkheim: 


special mater 


select 


by Alfre« 


in geology, by Emm. de Margerie; 
botany, by R. Zeiller; in zoological 


by Marcellin Boule; 


Le Dantec; in medicine, by 


Henri 
geography, by Emm. de Martonne; 
by M. Maspero; 


by Collignon; in historical studies, 


in lassical 


oryv, 


i! 


writing t 


cl en 


] 


i 


in biology, 


} . L ? 
eopie in this countr 
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M. Meillet 1 Indie philosophy 
gy, by Sylvain Levi; in logy, pprox 
es; in Hellenism, by A. Croiset lt 

| gv, | Ld d; in Celtie phi- t ts 


Italian studies, by Hauvette; in 
tudies, by Martinenche; in English 


Legouis; in German studies, by 


political science and jurisprudence iritis 


1d the presidents of Dickinson, ,; ' - 


ere. Lafavette. Washington and ed 


g record this year with 1,114 stu 
] 
ding to the catal ie for 1915-16, , 
res Ther is net gain of S1 stu ‘I 
or «4.5 per ce { er the ficul : f 
d | i 
hen tor the frst me the tl : 1 
} 
exceeded th 1,033 registra 3 7 , 


Women’s College, 209. 
REGISTRATION statistics for courses in tl 


reet Branch, where New York Univer 


brings its work into the heart of the 
. , ; ‘ t } 
financial district, indicate that this di 
the university has undergone a rapid ~ diet , - 


th since it was established in 1914. Ac to 1 vor P 

ng to Dr. Stuart Cameron McLeod, se t N 

ry of the Wall Street division, the enroll 1916. 

nt in this department during the past few Towa |] dovted the pla usieee to chal 


nths is practically double that of last year rd grad er the state. An 
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from the Universit f Ik for twelve thou suppose, are gradually appr 
sand copies of the Kansas Silent Reading ard of ability. It is surely absur 


Tests, issued by Kansas Normal at Emporia, that during college years they 
received recent) This rder will be the position of beginners, the ine 

duplicated in a few eks, making twenty-four eylty of their tasks alwavs | 

thousand copi W. A. Jessup, dean of the competent: and then that on grad 


school of education at the University of Iowa, chal) ¢al 


li Take p r rk 
is forwarding the Io move! t The read _ te lr) 
Aassu e a Mast T e pl I 
ing tests were de ed by ir. EF. J. Kell hea 
ng te ere d | Kelly, head evident for the t row il 
of the training s he »} t the EF wria Norn il 
and control of the re ts t 
and dean of the chool of edueatio it Kar 13 } ] 
through the sel therefor 
University. The work was d for + bureau 
work, in relat t t the 
of educational m irements and standards 
i ; ear to year 
it the Ix ims N T | 
Sur ‘ r t r 
] 
la. Ta r . . - “ oT if ! = 
DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
r ther » betwee 
COLLEGE GRADES 
iT © ¢ t () t 
Hk } | rad discussed Dr 
, ; 1 fresh ( 1p n 1 ht | 
Ml | Mi eC! s oO AND SOCIETY t Oct r I 
} S dor > ¢ by ~ 
i 
matter of perennial interest and « 
s utilit t proceed f} 
cern to teachers. I have reed with the o 
ion that throughout the course the work ought ! college administrat but d 
to 1! rint l nhyet ‘ 1] ( nt Yr let ! uld be ni di | twec Orr d i ft 
2u 1] } 
' tatements « kine res 
to the power f the student d that « é vemment y x Lt 
erfor nee Ar Nra } 
quently there is no pedagogical justification P™ = » Or pract , , 
: } nossihle toa hay } : 
for giving higher grades to upper class people mDeO ’ . tem 
On further re Hoaet on. hov ever. t seems that one serie ( mart represt t 


this position ma be called int question A bet een pe rformance and expect t 


beginner is obliged, in order to make satisfae- Other the approach to practical « 
tory progress, to take large risks of error. He different lines of work. The tests 
learns largely by correcting his mistakes. It mught often be different. Thus 

is true that some courses are designed to avoid the usual academic question would 
this condition, but it is a quest I whether the students had covered the worl 
they are pedag: sound. To postulate but their ability to act as pract 

an extreme case, it would be possible to so in- ogists would depend on their power 


struct children that they should 


ver write a problems, using all the books and 
word they had not previously learned to spell ayailable, and get accurate results. 1 
accurately, Their errors spell would — kind of power must be attained grad 
then be negligible, but their progress would be will not come all at once 
00 Slo oattal an ) etiea noe t nan . . . on . 
t low to attain any pra al end In many amount of “ preliminary ” training 
s jects ] is n hoc Wol le not el re 108 * : 
— , th + or ld , even Sit eee te sical diana 

sible, or would only be partially so. Ordinary 

= , casey” mary may be added to Mr. Mey 
human experience suggests that failure ne arly . 7 . . 
Such classes often consist of person 
always lies on the path to success. Te aes ; ; 
: : special interest in the work being d 
On the other hand, a mature worker must 
; ; “— have chosen it; hence they may be exp 
attain a certain proficiency, or his work is not ' 
' : do better work. In small laboratory 
worth while. He can never expect to wholly ' 
. , . , errors are detected as the work proces 
avoid error, but the amount of error which is . ’ chee x “i 
. . } the vé us ases oO e WOrTrk are CoO 
natural and proper in a beginner would be e various phases of tl raed 
r  * . iscusse so it 1 her the IOOKS ire 
fatal to success. University students, we may discussed, that when books a1 





the examination is held, there are nat- 
fewer mistakes than in the cas of large. 
supervised, classes. It therefore be- 
very difficult matter to grade accu- 


so that students in small and large 


effort and attainments 
be noted that the double problem with 
ire confronted exists also in relation 
ics. In one sense a person’s 
rth may be expressed in terms of his 

ent in relation to all the circumstances, 
nore usually we ask the other question, 
; his actual moral efficiency? Yet people 
ineasy sense of the double standard. 


te feel a sort of grudge a; ainst those 


QUOTATIONS 
THE GARY PLAN IN NEW YORK CITY 
judice the fair discussion of the 
study-and-play plan of edueation in New 
City to leave uncorrected the mistaken 
nts of the director of the Publie Edu- 
Association in his recent letter to Th: 
He says that “ practically nothing has 
done to the twelve Bronx schools for 
funds were appropriated last June.” 
t “it would seem more appropriate to 
luate’ the methods of the authorities who 
been responsible for these delays,” and 
order that the intolerable part-time evil 
be promptly eliminated vigorous action 
1 be begun at once.” Unfortunately Mr. 
ld expresses the apprehensions of numer- 
friends of the children, who fear that the 
ers and members of the board of educa- 
ire blocking the experiment with the Gary 
in and hes tating to adopt its main features 
the elimination of part time. 


Since February last, when TI became chair- 





in of the Committee on Vocational Schools. 
I nave received from the officers of the board, 
from President Churchill downward. steady 


nd loyal support for every recommendation 
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! I 1 lincat t the pl as experi- 
} | aE. 

ence ! pr eT be desirabl vet citizens 

ho see the t hand to rid ir city 


EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


DEVELOPMENT OF PROPER 
TOWARD SCHOOL WORK 


THE ATTITUDES 


liizk development of proper attitudes t 
vard ne’s work is as important as is the 
Lcquis dy ts Without 
contidence or enthusiasm little can be accom- 


ormation 


it one’s d sal. We feel that the impor 
tan f attitude not 1 g d sufficiently 
in the se room, that t em sis is a 


upon develoy the subtler qualities of e1 

thusiasm, self fidence, initiative, et it 
is the purpose of this paper to point out some 
definite ways in which some ot these traits 
have been fostered. Our hope is that others 
bes mat ourselves 1 be rie intere sted ln 
{ s sul { d T ether with 1 develop 
idequate methods along these lines for the 
school-room 


been tutoring a 


. . , 
dren in arithmetic. 


cently failed to be promoted in school or 


were 
considered to be badly behind in their studies. 


object of our work has been to dis- 


From t e Psychol 1 il Laboratory ol 


(if orge 


Pe body College for Teachers Read before See- 
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SOCIETY 


F t n t S ¢ | 1 } 
ss of a by-product of 11 
They deal with t d p t 
ittitude on the part he child 
nd toward his s : 
We I i J d I 


( u ed W th T ict 
ed teet pr i ex ~ 
reat deal « t did 
them attended to. Her t 
1 bad condit l S 
cast f sore thi Tt 


her class wor t | of 191 
t ~ g of 1914 d 

vear. 59. SI] 3 res 

l d irithi 1¢ vi Othe 2 
spelling (SS eading (8 d ] 


( Ss and | undling I lividua 
d n fact, the word “ defect 
d i express our judgment 

Her score in the ¢ I | / 


Subtr itten “ 
Multiplicatio ittempts 
Division 9 ittempts () 


Plate I. gives an 
simple addition 
she could do 15 problems in one mit 


On March 15 


hours of individual instruction) she 


error. (after at 


one 


10 problems correctly in that time. 


shows a much more 


Curve CU 
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es, except in test FE, where four minutes were 


ent thar does Curve Be The reason 


s slow advancement is unknown dded 
E pictures the development in column Curve F shows a very rapid 
’ su a | 
Ne B il i ¢ ire eu il 1 t ty I I i t 
‘ 4 ( ‘ Cy d J 
Terent ymbinations é \ toge é 


J 7 
mt i yns from / wee go ‘ r ys ‘ 
. ’ ] 61 ry ; thy " 
| 
a ¢ Tl 
ed a diff rent yn nati from ; Lest | 
l hour t I 
s ilar test but v y § t l ’ P 
- h one or t i 
" Test G is a subtra yn test } , : , 
’ > ‘ Ss « t i I Dp 
y mber p to 2U Test B i i ¢ re ' ' 
, y ‘ a } 
itio tests using the same blanks Ss I . . 
se habits 
Band C. Test E comprises 16 problems of to corr , var habi 
lumn additi f 3 ea r OI \ 
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was also spent in drilling them on phases of 


number work which they should have obtained 
in school, but seemingly had not. For ex- 
ample, we tried to show that if 4 plus 4 made 
8, then 4 plus 14 made 8 in the units column 
just the same, ete 

The big thing, however, that has been ac 
complished with this child is not shown in 
these curves, although the writers believe the 
curves played a great part in producing it 
The increase in speed would alone be worth 


l 


the time spent in coaching Margaret. But 
she has rained not only speed, but an entire 
new attitude toward her work and toward the 
world. She is now an entirely different child 
Let us review some of the notes made from 
time to time regarding her attitude toward 
her work. On the first day (January 19) we 


jotted down the following: 


\ I hg ot nterts she n ed 

e first test B all e way throug had to be 
given a second paper Even after the fact that 
she 1s to id is thor ohily mpressed ym her she 
wants to I! ti} \ Mavs she has been times 
1! 4 , I n ai = no ] Srie il T lo anythi y 
else Ver WeLK n ¢ nbinat S I s S partly 
due to interference 6 pl s7isa great leal more 
liable to give 12 thar 1S Seems to work in a 
haphazard way. Would juggle with a problem 
instead of analyzing the situation, and would be 


gin W wrk before she knew wha she was doing 


She seems utterly lost in school, stranded Prob 
ibly due to weak me Llity She gives every ind 
cation of same 


On the next day we noted: 
She has never learned to reasor She responds 


automatically to some ‘‘ecue,’’ » some one ele 


ment in a given situation without comprehe nding 





the situation For instance, ten minutes spent in 
endeavoring to make her see that 222 seconds was 
a better record than seconds in test B gave 
doubtful results She persisted in saying that 
257 seconds was the ‘‘b gger ve A half-dozen 


similar situations, but ones she could rrasp, were 


presented She would in each case judge cor- 


rectly but seemed utterly unable to see the simi 
larity between these cases and the one presented 
above. As a tentative conclusion: it is lack of 
trainin 
] 


which is responsible for her present con- 


ry 
rag 


ition; she is of mediocre ability and has needed 


‘ 
such individual attention as is impossible under 


present conditions, 


Fourth day (February 12) 


Sec erested, eage d é I 

Fifth day (February 16): 

Seems to be gai g stea vy ¢ , 
‘ interference ! tiplied ste¢ } ; 
( mbinations u er <. ‘ ) gy eas 
irning to make use of the rule t 
ending in 4 added IVS ¢ 8 
Fes ng att le go 

Sixth day (February 17) 

. 

she iS TAKE l tT gy is t 
nder e ¢ f | s i to 
] rm ~ il ) ead 

ns g eontro i y r9 

= 

rig l I ea or } y Ve Ss 


narked improvement it r a " 
cy ft it the I S tor S »+ 
Vas lefective she i 
gross phys r gy throa 
were | id 
Seventh day (February 24): 
Held attention easily for the ¢ 
Showed still better coordination in } 
Twenty-fourth day (May 5) 
Margaret reports that she somet 
nome work from scr ( I ] na 
and that she Db t 
next day She re yr 
in divisio! 
[Twenty sixth day 1)) 
Complet ( 3 
npleted es g 
tions in 1 minute S she ts 
just to see how f in go Says s 
ever has to count now, nd that she get 
work in so much shorter time 
J 1a 19 Ma 19 
At- Rights) At | Rights) * 
tempts tempt ter 
Addition . 3 0 7 3 { 
Subtraction 6 2 8 6 2 
Multiplication 3 3 6 2 
Division 2 0 3 l l 


These notes on her change in attil 
very meager. We were watching the dev 
ment of arithmetical habits and did 1 
come aware of the change in attitude unt 


was too late to record the changes as the yt 














( 
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| ~ pr el t n rithmeti ~ V 
mynly in the curves, but also in the  shovld have eced 


btained in 


the C 


uurtis Tests 


is clearly indicated an advance from ing ll t ip 
de work to that of fifth grade, ex subject up t 
division—a subject introduced late in so w 1 | 
ls in Nashville. Th ] st 
e few hours of instruction which she lear mad 
1 ait rithmetic, together with leart sed 
tes on several occasions in geog ent 
‘esulted not ly in this im) t rm 
me ( but S n all her W | 
be i | She has advanced in four but l 
m an average grade in school of 59 . l 
S81 under the same teacher acter From | 
here a child who was dered her I 
;” by her teacher and very retarded — to lead 
itively defective by ourselves. Sub t 
servation coupled with normal | ill } t 
various mental tests including tl Aubr 
il n Test in which she tested exactly ic d 
have convinced us that she is mentally with hin Hy 
We believe now that her “abnor try ! 
nduct when we first saw her was du Vas that ! 
| defect, but to three other factor gish b 
1) confusion, (2) feeling attitude, and and w W 


health. T) 


This cou 


ie third 
pled wi 


harsh discipline 


of the 


school 


nfavorable 


rot 


came to 1 


nd everybox 


( 


vw nothing 


Vn, carried 


‘ fraid-cat.” 


inks hersel 


“ feeling 

is she was 
ly, she 
positively. 


hers« lf 


lf 
I 


Now she 


° 7 
exces dingy 


elopi 


na 


a 


Case 


believe 


that 


is probably funda by 
th intense timidity bo 
and unsympathetic — tl 
system had pr hi 
ittitud Whe t} 
ifraid of every tere 


could do very little, l 
She held her t 
shrinkingly, was a ber 


has lifted her ecole 


capable, 


' 
d git 
0 
I we 
, ly 
sted 





rd herself and the 


in the 


enters also, but the 


of conceit. eins aula 
this unfavorabl ittitud thy nd ad 
world accounts for her ldit 
ental work and for her unfavorable be rons In tl 
gymnasium. Lack of experi stead subt 
lack of experience divis ‘ 
is probably due to previous lack of Curve B (Plate I] 
extreme! | I 


marizing we 


can say tl 


at we 


a thoroughly disheartened child, whos 


thusiasm and hope were 


1 
about 


was being taught many things in school 





Qvy 
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ing the test after half an hour’s special in- cation of it. From this time 
struction he did but 7 problems in one minute. liveliest interest in his progress 


On February 4, two days later, he solved observed what the other children 


13 problems in two minute &. OF 214 in one and knew whi n he had eaug! 
minute. During the two days interval he passed another, but he never took 
told me he had practised doing such sums. glee in rubl that fact in tl 
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I I I Lea ( es of Aubrey in Simple A tior B and ¢ Sim} 

I Sughtthy Ha ‘ee ( ) Gy S mple \I pil I i “oO I \ 
The eurv ‘ € ot ) ms done corre t ninute XC¢ 

f r mi es were a ed. 
This was done on his own initiative. Evi- children did. He apparently was 
dently the boy did care whether he was pro- terested in advancing himself than 
ficient or not in arithmetic, although his out- another. 
ward behavior had previously given no indi- The various curves tell practical 
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They sh 


every f 


his work under us. yw steady 


improvement in inction 
7 ? ° 
irteen hours shared with another boy 


sed his speed in simple adding 


lems to 40 in one minute. He had 
1 0 columns correct of 11 digits each 


columns in 4 minutes. The sub- 


} } 


F and G) and multiplication 
wer m ced after 11 hours of 
After it 12 hours more i 
t sp ed ( subtr t had | 
10 problems per minute, and that 
0 per minute. His speed 
subtr test (G) was doubled 
time from 11 to 22 problems) 


know the 

rts of additi subtraction and 

which his grade presupposed 

1 gained enous h ou f his previous 
so that 1 h a litt special review 


1 he could do the back work in an en 

atisfactory manner. But the school 

under which he was studying, had no 
for such individu instructi 


the back work. Th 
ion must be taught 
at liberty to spend 


» amount of time on 


any 


nably covered in earlier grades. 
other interesting point in Aubrey's 
was the frequent presence of confusio 
terference. On the second day he added 
Courtis Tests instead of subtracting. 
other boys subtracted as they were told 


29th day interference w: 
He had that day subtract 
{0 combinations in one minute and was writ- 
at the rate 
On being instructed to do 
test (BX) he 
lled after starting, 
‘Wait He 
id written 12 as the answer to the prob- 


9 


8 On the following day 
11. 


Even on the 


evident 


ng multiplication combinations 
27 per minute. 


regular multiplication 


out several seconds 


a minute; I am subtracting.” 


have a 


we 


At that time he had 
een working long division problems in school 


arvelous performance. 


r two months. I gave him some short divi- 


mn problems to work Ww ith the following result. 


A! 
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t der tl | ! t l 
$+ times 5 « ls 1 l 
] der t 16. Hh lft l 

I t 62 and obt 0 


into 16 five times, he didn’t know 
wl to d Only en he had | 
to | r t did he exe] QO 
After | re difficulty that d 
problems 1 hort divisi 


th the probler multipl; >’ But 

n told very sharply and quickly to multiph 

4 } { did it echa O, ng 

he The T ) rey } t hye } 1 « ] d 
» fur r trouble th t problems 

As lar Y re t ] t } hyit 


But this method of instrue 
-ontrol 
ave shown com 
tiate a 


on man’ oceasions to in 


vhen they have 


not done it ued practise in 
ntrol necessary for 


Like- 


multiplication upsets t 
steadily addi 


two months devoted to teaching long 


ng simple combinations. 


wise divi- 


} 


mtrol incident to short divi 


sion upsets the ec 
> 7 
sion and other processes 


These statem 


nts he 
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eris r ] Rut mner t] r , on 
t t nterte ( ( control |} ts 
re rorelg t thre ill t tence er d t 
teacher nore or treat ¢ mt? e such 


anvth e the tr I r aly 
metic f ni eC! tudi t Ss 4 I te! ed 
Marvaret’s be I HH ! et ( ed 
from ot} t r t I e tor 
e semester be ( a ted t} 
n avera rad GS, the |] I 17 
raphy be rg I r t 
| de The Binet-Sn est rad 
1 vhe é ictually 11.2 years Che 
form-board s done 17 second Mar l 
lw e later he did it LS ds, 14% 
econds and 1 seconds. 
Although t individual struction in 
irithmetic |} it so profoundly affected 


Margaret’s, vet, 


ork as it did 


we believe, 3 enabled the bov to eat ‘h up 

th | rad that subject, thus enabling 
him to ] And although his school grades 
do not indicate ! decided el es in other 
subjects, vet we feel very cert that the bo 
has learned t t he can lean 1 that with 
hard rk on his part he can d \ t other 


ehildre n are d ing n his c] iss. Wi fi el con- 


unless impeded by bad health, he 


Irom now on. 
idual in- 
ived could have been given 


1 


with a group 


make his grad each vear 
And we 


struction he has rec 


feel that in his ease the indiv 


to him just as well in company 
of 10 children, as to him alone with one other, 


done. In 


special instruction might have 


as it was other words, that the 
been given in 
the school, providing the administration and 
supervision of this work made provision for it. 

The third child to be referred to here was 
Mary. 


of our study and had just recently been pro- 


She was nearly 12 years old at the time 


moted to the 5B grade. Her mother brought 
her to us, complaining that the child was “ in- 
school and that 
in all her work because of this 
teacher felt 


She is a strong 


attentive ” in she was being 
marked down 
fault 


Marvy was doing her work well. 


Otherwise she said the 


husky girl. The first view of her is bad, how- 


ever. She has a very narrow head and when in 
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re | | 
inishes ( erse er l 
wonton file ie te ; 
pre f bad t I l 
: — mee ¢ 
that her tent s duc 
tt — t t } 
dd ped s 
On Ne r 1 1 
sco} the ¢ I lest 
4 
, 


} t 10—6 d S t 
. to 4-1 | Binet-S 
rade her 11.0 t l tu 
1% ears 
, ’ , 
| ] rni eurves show decider 
ent (see Plate ITT., first half), but 
ress is much more irregular tl 


of our children. Our notes show th 


distracted by the slightest no 






stop at any point in 


talk 
fussed ar 


sne WwW yuld 
about anyt 


d fumed 


column of figures to 
interest to her. She 
nevertheless cooperated - 
to fly 


As time went on \ 


having to work, 
well, this 
subject to another 


barring tendency fron 


details of the arithmetic work were fou! 
ri } 


be poorly known, as, for examp 


between 0 and 1 in multi 
know the multip! 
As tl 


i] drill was given her 


distinguish 
and again, she did not 
tion tables involving 7, 9 and 12. 
were diseove red, speci 
them. 

A peculiar habit was discovered of tap 
twice with her pencil before writing an) 
In another 


swer. This was eliminated. 
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Carl (see Plate III., second half), As already pointed out mn she came ¢ 
habit apparently prevented him from she was unable to ke r attenti 
g his speed as he made no particular work for more than ; After 14 
in one month, although apparently — of drill not sooner ' ible t 
best, and after it was eliminated trate on her work for 6 t d to rl 
erv decided grain. (Note rise from ay irentl : eff ent ther child 
ll the curves at about April 25.) She was just read sever tot cs about her 
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III. The Learning Curves of Mary and Carl, respe ely, Simy Addition B and ¢ 
Subtraction F), Simple Multiplication (2 ind Add / I 
te the number of problems done correctly in two minutes, except I é four minutes 


» allowed 


believe that this is still another form in social interests, but she « d now | 

h the counting habit so industrially incul- tention to her work. Her teacher at school, 

ted in children in the first two grades sur- moreover, reported that her behavior had im- 

es to bother them in later years. proved markedly and that her lessons were 
The one thing most of interest in studying now much better. She had learned from see 

Mary was that the work with these arithmet- ing her own records plotted day by day, in 


1 tests was curing her of her “ inattention.” comparison with the records of other children, 
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not so much because of our instruction, but 
that he could leart M irv’s 
simplest of all. Yet the 


is important for her success in 


c se was possibly the 


ol or life. She learned that her “ inatten- 


tion” meant poor work. She saw it clearly 
and w 
herself. 


self-control 


learned to control 
self- 


by the three children 


mistakabls and she 


Certainly the gain in steem and 


shown 
mean more to them throughout life than 
added ability to add or subtract. 

We feel that three 


things in we have done with 


there were essential 


the work these 
which 


ordinary school procedure. 


children, distinguish our work from 
First, there was an 
enthusiastic assumption on our part that they 
have discovered just 
That 
their 
them 

the 
This 
is, of course, simply the aim which all schools 
Actually the prac- 


could learn. Second, we 
what the child could and could not do. 
did not assume anything as to 
knowledge. We then started to teach 
those things they did know and in 


ord r in which we felt they were needed. 


is, we 


not 


have supposedly in mind. 
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tis 3 n it different \ 
restricted ir rk very I 
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, taught to t 
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this su ed the 
{ picture ot ‘ 
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dence and interest 3 I 
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determining success in life ar 
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National Society for the Pro 


last May 


. . e 
just What Kill 


has been cond ietir g since 


purpose of determining 
lustrial training are required to met 
of Minneapolis. 

The main questions dealt with in 
vey are: 
To what extent is there a need for vo 


training in Minneapolis? 
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Smith-Hughes Bill now be- 
federal aid to voca- 


be the 


Support for th 
fore congress providing 
tional education will subject of ws Pas 
on. The bill which is reported by the com 
Pre sident 


year ago extends to the states the 


mission on the subject appointed by 
Wilson a 
help of the government in 
tional education and in 
teach. This is to be 
and by the establishment of a federal board 
, and 
through the states in starting this form of edu- 
The 


not to enable the federal government to enter 


establishing voca- 


training persons to 


done by grants of money 


for vocational education, to work with 


eation. purpose of the proposed law is 


the educational field and establish schools but 
to extend such aid as will stimulate the differ- 
ent states of the union to develop the work 
themselves. There are some differences of 
opinion on details of how the purposes of the 
bill should be carried out. An agreement on 


these controversial points is expected to be 


reached in order that united support may be 
given the measure. 

On invitation of the Minneapolis Civic 
Association an 


interest to 


and 
informal confer- 
and 
is being planned 
January 19 


Commerce 


ence of merchants manufae- 


turers, as well as educators, 
for the evening and morning of 
and 20, 1916, preceding the opening of the con- 
vention of the National for the 
motion of Industrial Education. 


Boston, 


Society Pro- 


New York 


, 
managers asso- 


Representatives of the 
and Philadelphia employment 
Boston Vocation 
and 

College, 


will 


Bureau, the 
Ad- 
and the 
gather 


ciations, the 
School of 


>, 
»USINeSS 


Finance 


Dartmouth 


Tuck 
ministration of 
Civie and Commerce Association 
for the purpose of considering “ Problems of 
the Personnel in Industry.” 

Word has already 


of the most prominent business 


been received that some 
men, scientific 


will be 


Some 


management experts, and educators 
present to take part in the conference. 
of the topics are: “ The function of the em- 
ployment department,” “ Problems and experi- 
ences in managing employment departments 
“ The 
over to profits,” “ Methods of 


labor 


n industry,” relation of the labor turn- 


reducing the 


turn-over,” “A decreasing labor turn- 
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Has Your Attention Been 
Drawn to [hese Books? 


Bagley: School Discipline - - “ " : . 
Curtis: Education Through Play. Educational Edition’ - 
Curtis: The Practical Conduct of Play. Educational Edition 


Dobbs: Primary Handwork - - - - - - 
Farrington: Commercial Education in Germany - - 
Foght: Rural Denmark and Its Schools - - - - 
Hayward: The Lesson in Appreciation - - - - 


Howell: A Foundational Study in the Pedagogy of Arith- 
metic - - - - - - - - 


1.25 


Jessup and Coffman: Supervision of Arithmetic. Ready in January 


Johnson: Teaching of History - - - - o » 
Kennedy: Fundamentals in Methods - - - - 
Lee: Play in Education - - - - e “ . 


Lowe: Literature for Children - ~ * “ ‘ ‘ 


Taylor: A Handbook of Vocational Education 


These are recent educational publications. 


1.40 


Information upon these and other Macmillan publications furnished 


on request. 
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VOCATIONAL ENGLISH 


BOYS AND GIRLS IN THE SIXTH GRADE today need something more than 
mere book instruction in good English. Many of them leave school at the 


end of the year to goto work. Many choose blindly the thing nearest at hand 
without knowing anything about other kinds of work for which they might 
be better fitted. BOOK FOUR, in the Series, “Speaking and Writing,”’ not 
only provides training in English but centers all the work around the sub- 
ject of “Choosing a Vocation.’’ 

From the beginning, the pupil’s eyes are opened to the surprising numbers of things 
he may do to earn a living. Simple, practical questions and suggestions 
help him to find out about such of these as appeal to him. Oral discus- 
sion and theme-writing on these subjects naturally follow. 

The study of English as presented in BOOK FOUR in the Series, ‘‘Speaking and 
Writing,’’ is not an isolated task; it is made the means of providing the 
pupil with certain information and of suggesting certain lines of thoughts 


which will be of value to him when he goes to work. 


Such topics as ‘‘Mistaking One’s Vocation,’’ ‘‘Nursing,’’ “‘Salesmanship,’’ ‘‘Out 
door Occupations,’’ “Home Making,’’ ‘‘Secretarial Work,’’ etc., provide the 


pupil with ample material for oral and written work. The study of para- 
graphs and outline-making is also presented. Letter writing is taught by 
imitation of models and by suggestions for original work. Grammar rules 
are given which simply and definitely help the pupil to correct errors in his 
own speech. 

In the earlier books of the series, great stress is laid upon proper voice control, 
clear enunciation and correct pronunciation. Book One is to be placed in 
the hands of third year pupils. By beginning sufficiently early to train the 
child in oral expression, these books lead him naturally into correct yet un- 
affected written expression. One of the most important features of the books 
is the fact that they can be used by the pupil, fully and profitably, without 


help from the teacher. 


SPEAKING AND WRITING—-= Series for the Grades, Three to Six Inclusive. 
By WILLIAM H. MAXWELL, City Superintendent of Schools, New York, 
N. Y., EMMA L. JOHNSTON, Principal of the Brooklyn Training School 

for Teachers, New York, and MADALENE D. BARNUM, Teacher of Eng- 


lish in Brooklyn Training School for Teachers, New York. 





| Book One, 20c; Book Two, 23c; Book Three, 25c; Book Four, 28c 
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Latest Textbooks 





Larson’s History of England 


By Laurence M, Larson, Professor of History in the University of Illinois, 
(American Historical Series.) 639 pages of text. 12mo. $1.40 
This textbook provides about the right amount of material for a high-school course. The author has 
attempted especially to do two things: to make clear the connection of English history with related events 
and movements on the Continent ; and to give an adequate account of those developments in the history of 
Britain that have a peculiar significance for the history of our own country. Several pages are given to the 
events leading up to the Great War of 1914 and to its development in its early stages. 


Pancoast’s English Prose and Verse 


From Beowulf to Stevenson 
By Henry 8. Pancoast. xxii+816 pp. 8vo. 


This is a collection of readings intended to supplement a general course on the history of English 
literature. The author’s previous books of readings—Ear/ly English Poems, Standard English Poems, and 
Standard English Prose—have been used as the basis, but a large number of new selections have been added 
while others, especially in the period before Chaucer, have been omitted. There are about 750 selections 
the space given to prose and poetry being nearly equal. The number of authors represented is about 225 


RIETZ, CRATHORNE and TAYLOR’S 
School Algebra 


By H. L. Rrerz, Professor, and A. R. CratHorne, Associate in the University of 
Illinois, and E. H. Taytor, Professor in the Eastern Illinois State Normal 
School. (American Mathematical Series.) First Course. xiii+271 pp. 12mo. 
$1.00. Second Course. x+235 pp. 12mo. 75 cents. 

The first volume of this two-book course contains ample material for work thru a school year. The 
study of algebra is taken up as an extension of arithmetic. Applications to a great variety of concrete 
problems are given. The work closes with a simple treatment of quadratic equations. 

In the second volume, special attention is directed to the following features: the method of reviewing 
topics of the first-year course, the live character of the problems, the simple treatment of the idea of a func- 
tion, and the methods used in extending the number concept. 


Young and Schwartz’s Elementary Geometry 


By J. W. Youna, Professor of Mathematics in Dartmouth College, and A. J 
Scuwartz, William McKinley High School, St. Louis. (American Mathematical 
Series.) x+223 pp. 12mo. 85 cents. 

The authors of this book believe that it isa pedagogical mistake to begin a course in geometry 1p 
conventional way with formal demonstrations. The first chapter, therefore, gives an informal treatment 
of the elementary constructions, which is accompanied by a large number of applied problems in geometric 
drawing. Formal statements of proofs do not occur until chapter III. 
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